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The Work of the International Labor Organization 


The general lack of information in America regarding the impressive achievements of the International Labor Organ- 
ization of the League of Nations leads us to devote this entire issue to this subject—Tue Eprror. 


The work of the International Labor Organization ob- 
viously centers in the fact that there is an international 
labor problem. The problem arises because there are 
differences in economic conditions and labor standards in 
the various countries. Competition between employers 


in the world market furnishes an incentive to lower labor — 


costs by decreasing wages, lengthening hours, and impos- 
ing unfavorable working conditions. Thus, in order to 
raise the general level of international labor standards, 
c@@srted action is required by the various governments 
0 world. The only alternative they have is to raise 
standards separately and impose restrictions at best par- 
tial, temporary and isolated, such as tariff and immigra- 
« —_— to protect the standards they have estab- 
shed. 

It is only haltingly that modern nations have come to 
realize that it is not to their national interest to sweat 
labor, exploit children and humiliate workers with charity 
when old age, accident and unemployment reduce or de- 
stroy their working capacity. The wider the distribution 
of prosperity in modern nations the better the trade be- 
tween them and the less the problems of emigration and 
immigration caused by differences in opportunity and 
circumstances of earning a living. 

One of the most fundamental difficulties in all modern 
nations is the immediate conflict between employers and 
employes over the division of the earnings from their 
joint product. To develop cooperative relations and 
equitable means of dividing the returns of industry not 
only makes for national prosperity but, if put into effect 
in all nations, tends to prevent oppressive and injurious 
conditions of work in order to gain international com- 
petitive advantage. 


I. EvoLuTIon oF INTERNATIONAL LABor ACTION 


In 1818 Robert Owen at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle pointed out the importance of international 
action as a method of protecting and improving labor 
standards. Daniel Legrande, a silk manufacturer of 
Alaece, also believed in that method. Both men appealed 
ifin to the governments of Europe for international 
cooperation. 

The efforts of the Swiss government in 1876 and 1880 
to bring about an international conference on labor mat- 


ters were fruitless. Under the leadership of Germany, 
however, an international official congress representing 14 
countries convened in 1890 in Berlin. But, in general, 
international treaties on labor matters were not made until 
the conferences held in Bern in 1905 and 1906. These 
treaties pertained to the prohibition of white phosphorus 


-in the manufacture of matches and the prohibition of 


night work for women. Bilateral treaties followed regu- 
lating the recruitment of labor in different countries and 
facilitating payment of accident compensation to migratory 
alien workers. 

But the problem of uniting the efforts of trade union- 
ists, employers, social workers, and governments in estab- 
lishing comprehensive international regulations remained 
insurmountable until the period of the World War. Joint 
efforts for industrial mobilization and international co- 
operation indicated the importance of new technique and 
organization. 


II. CommMIssiIon oN INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Commission on International Labor Legislation of 
the Peace Conference of 1919 was the constitution-making 
body of the present International Labor Organization. 
The appointment of the commission was one of the first 
acts of the Peace Conference. Samuel Gompers was 
made president undoubtedly because of the prestige of 
the United States; because the American labor movement 
at that time enjoyed an extraordinarily strong position; 
and because as early as 1914 it had advanced the idea of 
labor participation in the making of the final peace terms. 

The final draft of the constitution of the Labor Organ- 
ization was completed on March 24, 1919, and approved 
at the fourth plenary session of the Peace Conference on 
April 11. As a part of its work, the commission pro- 
vided for the calling of the First Labor Conference, and 
included as an appendix to the charter of the Labor 
Organization the proposed agenda of that conference 
which convened in Washington on October 29, 1919. 

The principal problem that faced the commission was 
whether or not it should concern itself with drafting a 
scheme of organization which could in the future apply 
various principles of industrial relations as circumstances 
might demand. The French and British delegates pre- 
sented preliminary drafts of such a scheme of organ- 
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V. INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 

In the functioning and continued success of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization research holds an equal if 
not a larger place than drafting legislative proposals. 
It is a preliminary to legislation and the publication of 
the results affords the necessary publicity to give force 
and effect to legislative action. 


The scale on which international research and publica- 
tion is carried on exceeds anything hitherto contemplated 
or attempted. Conducted as it is by a corps of inter- 
national experts with varying national preconceptions and 
prejudices, it must not only be comprehensive and objec- 
tive but it must withstand an intensity of criticism which 
no purely national government research has to face. It 
must also take into account differences in the economic 
_and social outlook of employers and employes in the vari- 
ous countries. 


Hundreds of requests for information are handled each 
year by the office. This service along with the continuous 
publication of studies is of great importance to nations 
lacking the financial resources to maintain adequate social 
research agencies. 


The I.L.0. publishes through the medium of the 
International Labor Review quarterly summaries of wage 
statistics in the different countries and monthly figures 
on the cost of living, unemployment, and migration. It 
has undertaken research on hours of labor, with special 
reference to the 8-hour day; industrial relations, with 
particular reference to industrial councils; the organiza- 
tion of labor and industry in Russia; compulsory labor 
service in Bulgaria; various aspects of workmen’s com- 
pensation, and health and social insurance; industrial 
hygiene and accidents ; cooperative movements ; vocational 
guidance; working conditions in agriculture; control of 
venereal diseases among seamen; compilation of seamen’s 
legislation; and very recently, detailed analysis of laws 
of different countries respecting freedom of association. 

To give vitality and practical application to its research, 
the office has sought to link it with the work of outside 
semi-public and private groups through a system of ad- 
visory committees and conferences, sponsored, but not 
in any way controlled or dominated, by the Labor Office 
itself. There are now ten such committees and commis- 
sions in existence, not including the Labor Statisticians’ 
Conference, and the International Scientific Management 
Institute. 

The International Scientific Management Institute has 
for its purpose the study and promotion of the principles 
of scientific management. The Labor Statisticians’ Con- 
ference aims to coordinate and standardize the research 
methods of governmental labor statisticians in such man- 
ner as to render labor statistics more fully comparable, 
thus greatly facilitating the scientific study of labor prob- 
lems on an international scale. It is attended by the 
statistical officers of the various governments, is entirely 
technical in character, and, being in no sense political, its 
decisions represent merely improvements in the presen- 
tation of labor statistics which experts composing it con- 
sider to be desirable and possible. 

Collaborating committees of experts have been created 
by the governing body of the Labor Office, which have 
built up a network of consultative research bodies, or 
mixed (employer and worker) groups for consultation, 
covering such fields as maritime affairs, agriculture, 
migration, industrial hygiene and safety, social insurance, 
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and native colonial labor. In addition to these larger 
permanent committees there have been temporary smaller 
ones, such as those on anthrax (in which the United 
States participated), and on disabled service men. 

The two most recently organized committees, those on 
the application of draft conventions and on native colonial 
labor, are worthy of special mention. The committee on 
application of draft conventions deals more particularly 
with the hours of work convention. It made its first re- 
port to the tenth session, but perhaps its most important 
result has been the preparation by the experts of the office 
of a rather full report on the extent and application of 
the 8-hour day in the 20 or more countries in which this 
is the standard work-day. The committee on forced or 
native labor is conducting an inquiry into the entire ques- 
tion of forced labor, which was indicated as a subject of 
discussion before the eleventh session of the conference. 
This committee held its first meeting in July, 1927. 

The library of the International Labor Office is rapidly 
becoming the largest research library in the world. Much 
use is made of it by research workers from all parts of 
the world. 

Obviously, the most effective instruments of the office 
for the dissemination of its research work are its pub- 
lications. The list includes (1) the International Labor 
Review (monthly), which treats of all phases of labor 
and of industry so far as labor is concerned; (2) the 
Official Bulletin (irregular), containing the text of official 
documents, reports of meetings of the governing body, 
and various international commissions connected with the 
office; (3) Industrial and Labor Information (weekly), 
containing brief notes on important current events in the @ 
field of labor; (4) Industrial Safety Survey (bi-monthly), — 
concerned with accident prevention; (5) the Legislative 
Series, containing reprints and translations of laws, de- 
crees, orders and regulations affecting labor in the dif- 
ferent countries of the world; (6) International Survey 
of Legal Decisions on Labor Law, a review of leading 
court decisions; (7) Studies and Reports, the principal 
vehicles for the research work of the office, and sub- 
divided into various series, dealing with industrial rela- 
tions, economic conditions, employment and unemploy- 
ment, wages and hours of labor, workmen’s compensation, 
industrial accidents and hygiene, cooperation, women and 
children, education, agriculture, statistics, and seamen; 
(8) Monthly Record of Migration. Special studies were 
made by the Labor Office for the International Economic 
Conference. It has also issued a Bibliography of the 
I.L.O. in three languages and one of Industrial Hygiene. 

Certain special reports and documents are issued in 
connection with the Labor Conference, including the pro- 
ceedings of the conference and the director’s report, the 
latter being the fullest source of information concerning 
the Labor Organization. 


Its International Labor Directory, in seven parts, is a 
directory of governmental labor and related departments ; 
trade unions; employers’ associations; and cooperative, 
ex-service men’s and intellectual workers’ and miscel- 
laneous organizations in the different countries of the 
world. An Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene is being 
completed in serial form. 


\ 
VI. ProGress IN LEGISLATION AND RATIFICATION 6 


The Annual Conference has dealt with practically all 
the major problems of labor legislation. The enthusiasm 
of the first conference at Washington in 1919, which con- 
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organization. It is the permanent secretariat of the con- 
ference and the research agency of the organization. It 
gegen by a governing body of 24 members which, 
the annual conference, is organized on the basis of 
group representation, 12 members representing govern- 
ments (8 memberships are permanently assigned to the 
countries of chief industrial importance), 6 representing 
the employers’ groups in different countries, and 6 the 
workers’ organizations. Provision is made for a perma- 
nent resident director, appointed by the governing body, 
whose term of office is at the discretion of that body. 


The staff is recruited partly on an international civil 
service basis and partly by executive appointment. The 
staff has its own organization or union in the office. The 
director has the final authority to appoint and dismiss 
but dismissals can take place only after opportunity has 
been given for an appeal and a hearing by a joint ad- 
ministrative board. 


Commissions of Inquiry 


The purpose of commissions of inquiry is to pass upon 
complaints by any member state respecting the observance 
by another of its obligations assumed by ratifying a draft 
convention. The commission is selected from a panel 
composed of three persons of industrial experience from 
each member state. The representatives from each state 
are an employer, an employe and a “person of independent 
standing.” The qualifications of these representatives are 
subject to examination by the governing body, which may 

a two-thirds vote refuse to accept the nomination of 
person. 


When a commission of inquiry is demanded it is nomi- 
nated from the panel by the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations, but none may be from the member 
state directly concerned in the complaint. The commis- 
sion investigates, reports and recommends, and the Sec- 
retary General communicates the findings to each gov- 
ernment concerned in the complaint and publishes them 
at large. 


A country may refer its case to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice which may “affirm, vary, or re- 
verse” the findings of the commission. The court may 
also indicate measures of “an economic character which 
it considers to be appropriate and which other governments 
would be justified in adopting against a defaulting gov- 
ernment.” Upon failure of the member state to carry out 
in a specified time the recommendations of the commis- 
sion or decision of the court, “any other member may 
take against that member any measures of an economic 
character indicated in the report of the commission or 
in the decision of the court.” 


Advisory Commissions 


No provision is made in the constitution of the Labor 
Organization for the definite creation of advisory com- 
missions, but the Labor Office, in the course of its research 
and ascertainment of facts relative to social legislation, 
has found it convenient to organize various advisory and 

nical commissions to assist it in its work. These 
em have smoothed the way for an effective handling 
of certain subjects, and have explored new fields of re- 
search and brought the office into contact with those pri- 
vate and semi-public agencies whose support it needs in 
its work of advancing social legislation. Some of the 
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work accomplished by these commissions will be briefly 
sketched below in connection with the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


The amending clause in the constitution of the organ- 
ization states that “Amendments to this part of the pres- 
ent treaty which are adopted by the conference by a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates 
present shall take effect when ratified by the states whose 
representatives compose the Council of the League of 
Nations and by three-fourths of the members.” Unanimity 
is not required for amendment, but the three-fourths 
majority must include the states represented on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. An amendment to the 
charter is now before the member states. This aims to 
increase the membership of the governing body from 24 
to 32 members. Forty states have already agreed with 
only two remaining ratifications necessary to pass the 
amendment. 


Budget and Financial Control 


The funds for the work of the organization are pro- 
rated among the member states according to their indus- 
trial position, and are paid to the League of Nations. 
The office makes out its budget annually in advance. It 
then must be approved or revised by the governing body 
and finally by the finance committee of the league. 


From December, 1919 to March 31, 1920, £12,354 
($59,000) was expended, and from then to December 31, 
1920, £163,330 ($775,000). After 1920 the budget of 
the office was expressed in gold francs, and the expendi- 
tures were so recorded. The expenditures for the sub- 
sequent years were approximately as follows: 


$1,228,000 
1,540,000 
1,592,000 


A portion of these expenditures has been devoted to 
the construction of the International Labor Office Build- 
ing which was dedicated in June, 1926. 


IV. FORMULATION OF INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 


Labor legislation is construed by the organization as 
having humanitarian aims although it is formulated more 
particularly to regulate competition between producers. 
The conference works on a program prearranged by the 
governing body or by previous conferences. 


The government delegates are for the most part ex- 
perts from the labor departments of the member states 
experienced in social legislation. The conference includes 
technical advisers. 

The standards established rest upon a broad basis of 
research and careful consideration of economic and 
political possibilities. The issues involved are formulated 
after research by the International Labor Office and 
through schedules of inquiry sent out to the various gov- 
ernments, 
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tion and as authority for defining an international stand- 
ard toward which national legislation should gradually 


approximate. The International Labor Organ- 
ization stands as a living proof to the hundreds of mil- 
lions of workers in the East of the immense value of 
cordial cooperation between the state, the employers and 
the workers, and of the outstanding advantages to be 
gained by progressive and constitutional development in 
measures promoting social welfare and international 
harmony. Social justice and goodwill between nations 
are the aims which the whole of mankind is seeking, but 
for the peoples of the East these objects have a profound 
significance. The miseries, privations and injustices at- 
tendant on unregulated industrialism constitute a grave 
menace to the culture and philosophy which are the proud 
heritage of Asiatic races. Our ancient traditions and 
civilizations must be preserved, but they require to be 
adjusted to the new environment which industrialization 
inevitably produces. We hope and believe that this organ- 
ization can and will make a valuable contribution toward 
harmonizing the serene attitude toward life, which is the 
peculiar characteristic of the East, with the strain and 
stress of a new age.” 

That there is truth in these sentiments is illustrated by 
the story of the Persian carpet weavers, sufferers under 
the age-old conflict of “needs and greeds,” and the effect 
of intercession by the International Labor Organization. 

In the summer of 1920 a British ecclesiast, the Bishop 
of Persia, brought back a story of tragedy among child 
workers in the rug and carpet industry of Kerman, lying 
between Arrat and the Arabian Sea. Children—girls for 
the most part—as young as four and five years were, 
according to a custom of about 1,000 years’ standing, 
placed before machines and bred to the task of tying rug 
knots. They worked in factories without windows and 
lighted by skylights that were closed during the winter 
months. Obliged to sit on boards, tailor fashion, they 
were further prevented from stretching out their legs by 
the machine before them. As from this tender age of 
childhood, until they were grown, they worked under such 
conditions from sunrise to sunset, with but a short respite 
at noon, their limbs were stiffened and left grotesquely 
contorted. Under these circumstances it became neces- 
sary to carry them to their looms each day, and before 
these they continued their work, under pain and hardship 
and without promise of future reward. Because of their 
deformities such girls as lived to become women and to 
marry, died at childbirth. 

This story was ultimately brought to the attention of 
the governing body of the International Labor Office by 
one of its British members. It was investigated by the 
Labor Office and the conditions found to be even worse 
than related. A “diplomatic” letter was addressed to the 
Persian Minister of Foreign Affairs in the fall of 1920. 
No reply was received and another letter and a cablegram 
were dispatched to the Persian government in July and 
August, 1921. Again no reply was received, and the 
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director of the International Labor Office laid the facts 
before the Persian Minister to Switzerland, who was 


representing his government at the September meeting ‘o 


the Assembly of the League. At last, on December . 
1921, the Labor Office received a cablegram stating that 
the Persian government had instructed its local authorities 
at Kerman to enforce regulations prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under ten years of age, forbidding more 
than eight hours’ work each day, providing for suitable 
seats that the women and children might work in normal 
positions, provision of healthful location and ventilation 
of factories, and for a mid-day rest. In March of the 
following year confirmation and details were given the 
office, of the institution of a committee charged with mak- 
ing and enforcing regulations designed to improve the 
working conditions of children in the Persian rug and 
carpet industry. 


Through the influence of the draft conventions and 
recommendations of the International Labor Conference, 
new systems of labor legislation have been introduced in 
China, India and Japan. India has reduced from 72 to 
60 the hours of weekly labor in factories employing adult 
workers, has raised the minimum age for employment of 
children from 9 to 12 years in certain industries, has 
reduced the number of hours during which a child may 
be employed in a factory from 7 to 6 per day, has ex- 
tended application of the Indian factories act, has pro- 
hibited night work of women and young persons, and 
the employment of boys under 17 as trimmers or stokers 
on board ship; has provided for a weekly rest in indus- 
try; has secured to all engaged in agriculture the same 
rights of association and combination as industrial work 
ers; has established free public employment exchanges; 
has provided for reciprocity of treatment for immigrants 
under unemployment systems; and has prohibited the use 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


There stands out also the assistance which the organ- 
ization has given in shaping the labor legislation of the 
newer and smaller succession states which emerged from 
the break-up of central Europe. While all these states 
inherited a nucleus of social legislation from the parent 
state, whether Austria, Germany, Russia, or others, the 
great diversity and inconsistency of these systems became 
apparent when districts once belonging to as many as 
three pre-war powers attempted to move ahead in labor 
legislation. Poland, for example, was faced with such a 
situation, and has been a most active participant in the 
organization. By ratifying 13 of 21 draft conventions in 
force, Poland has to a large extent remodeled its labor 
code. So also has Bulgaria which has ratified 16 draft 
conventions. Esthonia has ratified 14 conventions, Rou- 
mania, 11; Jugoslavia, 12; and Latvia, 10. These data 
summarize the situation to June, 1927. 


The International Labor Organization has an office in 
Washington, D. C. (Lenox Building), from which full 
information concerning its work can be secured. 
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